8o    HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
the flouting of such self-appointed guardians of society as Mrs
Ferrars in this novel and Lady Catherine de Bourgh in the next;
theirs was an order of values which she repudiated.
Jane           The difference between Jane Austen and Fanny Burney is
Austen e^y to gauge from a comparison of the brilliant chapter in
*** ^ Cecilia 9l in which four incompatible and mutually incompre-
* hensible old men discomfit each other with their absurdities, and
the quadruple scene referred to on a preceding page. It is the
difference between comedy so broad as to be scarce distinguishable
from farce and caricature, and the subtle comedy of the moral
and temperamental reactions between characters who are each
other's opposites. Jane, surely, did not write this in her in-
experienced youth. But there are similarities that leap to the eye
to both Cecilia and the earlier Evelina. The eccentric Mr Palmer,
for whom Jane actually apologizes,2 is obviously suggested by
Mr Meadows, Fanny Burney's Insensibilist in Cecilia* Listen to
him paying his silly wife a few inattentions:
" Oh, my love," cried Mrs Palmer to her husband, who just
then entered the room, " you must help me to persuade the Miss
Dashwoods to go to town this winter."
Her love made no answer; and after slightly bowing to the
ladies, began complaining of the weather.
" How horrid all this is! " said he. " Such weather makes
everything and everybody disgusting. Dulness is as much pro-
duced within doors as without by rain. It makes one detest all
one's acquaintance. What the devil does Sir John mean by not
having a billiard-room in his house ? How few people know what
comfort is! Sir John is as stupid as the weather." 4
Just as indubitably are the Steele sisters Fanny's Miss Branghtons
come to life again, along with their accomplished retainer Mr
Smith, reduced considerably in stature, however, in Mr Rose,
" a prodigious smart young man, quite a beau, clerk to Mr
i See Volume V. 169. _
8 " Elinor was not inclined, after a little observation, to give him credit for
being so genuinely and unaffectedly ill-natured or ill-bred as he wished to appear.
... It was rather a wish of distinction, she believed, which produced his con-
temptuous treatment of everybody, and his general abuse of everything before
him. It was the desire of appearing superior to other people " (chap. xx.).
* See Volume V. 167-168.
4 Chap. xx. John Bailey called Mr Palmer " a rude beginning of Mr Bennet "
(Introductions^ 32),